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EPISCOPACY  PROVED  BY  HISTORY. 

NO.  XII. 

Why  should  Dr.  Miller,  and  our  presbyterian 
brethren  impute  to  us  illiberality,  and  even  big¬ 
otry,  because  we  cannot  concede  to  them  a 
point,  for  which  we  hare  the  most  ample  war¬ 
rant,  as  we  think,  in  the  writings  and  practice 
of  the  Apostles,  supported  too,  as  I  hare  shown, 
by  the  testimony  of  history,  and  the  concur¬ 
rent  practice  of  all  antiquity  ?  Such  imputa¬ 
tion  is  unreasonable  and  unmerited.  The  Con¬ 
gregation  alists  of  all  the  different  creeds,  and 
the  Friends  (or  Quakers)  who  take  still  great¬ 
er  latitude  in  their  systems  of  religious  faith, 
can  impute  the  same  illiberality  to  him,  for  be¬ 
ing  needlessly  tenacious  on  the  same  point  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  whieh  they  deem  unes¬ 
sential.  And  the  very  arguments  he  urges 
against  «i  for  illiberal  intolerance,  they  can 
urge  against /lim  with  even  greater  propriety, 
.and  they  haev  so  applied  them.* 

We  belong,  happily  as  we  conceive,  to  a 
Church,  admitted  to  be  orthodox  in  doctrine, 
and  as  we  do  most  conscientiously  believe. 
Apostolical  in  its  ministry.  This  Church, — a 
'constituent  part  of  the  "  One  Catholic  and  Apos¬ 
tolical  Church,”  purified  at  the  Reformation 
from  the  exhorbitant  claims  of  spiritual  domi¬ 
nation,  an  I  the  corruptions,  with  which  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  seduced  by  the  desire  of 
worldly  power,  and  personal  aggrandisement, 
had  contrived  to  invest  it, — this  Church,  in 
which  we  profess  to  believe,  has  held  the  doc¬ 
trine,  from  *he  time  of  its  first  institution,  that 
its  three  orders  of  the  ministry  could,  beyond  all 
doubt,  be  traced  directly  to  A|Htstolical,  and  of 
course  to  Divine  appointment,  and  that  it  was 
indisitensable  that  they  should  always  be  there¬ 
in.  Believing  then,  as  we  do,  we  have  the 
very  highest  authority  for  our  opinions,  we  dare 
'not  surrender  what  has  thus  been  delivered  to 
us-  We  dare  not  place  our  ministry  on  other 
ground  than  "upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  beirt§  the 
chief  corner  stone.”  We  will  not  consent  to  hold 
it  as  resting  upon  human  expediency,  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  sand  and  nothing  more,  to  which  uei 
have  been  so  often  exhorted  Ity  our  mart  liberal 
dissenters,  interested  in  drawing  from  us  this 
concession,  and  to  which  some  of  our  weaker 
brethren  have  at  times  inclined.  Surrounded 
as  we  are  here,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  by 
sects,  "  greater  and  mightier  than  ourselves,” 
wu  are  exposed  to  peculiar  temptations  to  yield 
on  this  point;  for,  it  is  plain,  it  would  be  both 
easier  and  pleasanter  to  concede  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  than  to  be  kept  constantly  engaged  in 
a  strenuous  elfort  to  maintain  inviolate  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  opinions,  unfortunately  unpopular  with 
the  majority.  Could  I  persuade  myself  these 

•  Tik**  bat  a  aingrle  iiiatanc®.  “  TIib  preabTteriani.  on 
obtaiuine  the  power  they  contended  for,  (when  Epincupacy 
wti  aboliahed  in  En^jliiiJ  in  1646,)  forwt  the  principle'll 
they  had  profi-ased  in  their  adteraity,  and  declaring  a^ainet 
unliniiti  d  to’ eration,  diacoTered  hy  their  readiness  to  tio- 
late  tin  rights  of  others,  their  teuderncM  was  only  for  their 
o,fn.">BiO{rapbj  of  Milton. 


opinions  were  unimportant,  1  should  be  a  fool  i 
tu  adhere  to  them  with  such  pertinacity  ;  and  j 
I  would  be  among  the  first  to  make  and  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  concession.  But,  from  the  facts  be- ' 
fore  us,  it  is  impossible  to  do  this,  with  a  safe  | 
conscience.  The  moment  we  admit  ordination  , 
by  Presbyters  to  be  sufficient,  our  Episcopacy  | 
is  gone.  What  would  our  Bishops  be  wanted 
for?— For,  what  is  there  a  Bishop  does,  which 
a  Presbyter  might  not  then  do  ? — It  is  self-evi- 1 
dent  means  would  soon  be  found  to  get  rid  of| 
an  expensive,  and  useless  incumbrance  which 
Episcopacy  would  be,  could  we  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  it  were  not  essential  to  the  eri-tence 
of  a  Church,  as  history  shows  it  to  have  been. 

1  must,  therefore,  stand  where  I  am.  And  our 
ministry  must  be  what  we  find  it,  instituted  by 
the  Apostles,  under  guidance  of  Divine  inspi¬ 
ration,  p<;rniitle(l  and  approved,  therefore,  by 
our  blessed  Lord  himself,  and  adopted  every 
where  by  the  ancient  Catholic  Church. 

"  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 
When  our  Savior  spoke  these  words,  who  pro- 
fes.xed  to  be  "  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,” — himself"  an  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,”  of  the  house  of  David,  and  i 
the  tribe  of  Judah, — the  first  yearnings  of 
whose  compassion  were  for  his  Jewish  brethren,  j 
"  O  Jeru.ialem,  Jerus'.lem,  thou  that  killest  i 
the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not,” 
—who  felt  the  deejiest  anxiety  to  recall  tu  the. 
fold  of  God  those  of  his  Jewish  flock  who  had 
wandered  therefrom, — and  who,  on  these  ac¬ 
counts,  had  the  strongest  motives  for  concilia¬ 
ting  them, — there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  relation  in  which  He  stood  to  both, 
that  He  took  the  ministry  in  the  Jewish  ('hurch, 
established  by  the  immediate  direction  of  God, 
as  the  archetype  of  that  he  was  about  to  insti-^ 
tute,  and  leave  upon  earth  :  and  as  the  High- 
priest.  Priests  and  Levites,  were  in  the  one,  so 
were  to  be  the  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons 
in  the  other.* 

In  the-e  opinions  we  advance  nothing  new, 
nor  peculiar.  For  they  have  the  stamp  of  anti¬ 
quity  on  them,  and  till  within  the  last  three 
centuries  have  been  common  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church.  Nor  have  others  a  right  to 
take  otTence  thereat,  since  it  is  by  their  own 
choice,  and  their  own  dissent,  they  have  placed 
themselves  upon  lower  ground,  fur  which  we 
at  least,  are  not  to  blame.  All  Christians  trace 
the  origin  of  their  religion  to  a  divine  source ; 
many  ascribe  the  institution  of  their  priesthood 
to  the  same,t  and  the  Friends  (or  Quakers) 
go  even  further,  and,  while  discarding  all  order 
of  succes.siun  and  forms  of  worship,  claim  the 
direct  and  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy 

*Thi<  wai  dmtinctlr  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  “  Ut  ncia-* 
iDui  traditioiir*  Apoatoliciu  (urnptaa,  d«  vetere  Teatamen- 
to,  quod  Aaron,  el  filiiejus,  atque  Levite  in  terapio  fueruiit, 
hoc  «ibi  Kpiacopi,  et  preabjrteri,  et  diaconi  aiodicent  in 
eccleaia.— Tom.  4  Ed.  ^r.  p.  803. 

It  In  1646,  “  the  asaembly  of  preabyte'ian  dirinea  roted 
presbytery  to  be  of  divine  right.”— Hume. 


Spirit  of  God  upon  those  who  officiate  in  their 
religious  meetings,  and  that  the  light  within  is 
superior  even  to  the  written  word.  Our  Pres¬ 
byterian  friends,  in  claiming  "  their  ministry  to 
be  the  means  of  giving  religious  truth  to 
man,”  declare  that  "  its  functions  ought  not  to 
be  usurped  by  those  scho  have  not  been  regularly 
called  to  them,”  and  we  all  know  what  they 
mean  by  regular  calling. 

But  the  experience  of  the  past  warrants  not 
the  conclusion  our  Congregational  brethren 
would  find  themselves  in  better  hands  with  the 
Presbyterians,*  than  with  us  ;  for  they,  equally 
with  ourselves,  are  opposed  to  the  system  of 
entire  levelling,  as  regards  the  ministerial  office, 
introduced  by  the  former  into  their  platforms, 
and,  as  remarked  by  Burke  of  the  first  agita¬ 
tors  of  the  French  revolution,  however  willing 
to  level  those  who  are  higher,  down  to  their 
own  rank,  they,  will  not  consent  to  level 
themselves  down  to  those  who  are  lower.  And 
•Milton,  in  his  "  Treatise  of  true  religion,”  con¬ 
tending  for  toleration yor  himself  ^ad  his  presby¬ 
terian  party,  even  denies  that  it  ought  to 
granted  to  the  Romish  Church. 

It  is  matter  of  deep  surprise  that  religious 
men,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  they  may 
entertain  in  other  re.spects,  do  not  concur  with 
us  in  this,  that  it  is  f  t  the  interest  of  religion 
to  lift  up,  rather  than  depress  the  sacred  office, 
and  of  course  tiie  character  of  the  clergy.  And 
it  might  be  expected  they  would  at  least  view 
with  complacency,  even  if  they  did  not  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  us  in  onr  elforts  not  to  permit  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  be  degraded 
iniu  a  mr/'e  institution  of  the  people,  who,  what 
they  snake,  can,  also,  in  like  manner  destroy. 

It  i.s  to  me  alsoetpially  surprising  that  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Congregational  brethren,  so  per¬ 
tinaciously  contest  with  us  the  point  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolical  institution  of  our  Episcopal  ministry.  It 
is  im|>ossible  for  them  to  establish  their  dissent, 
resting  solely  upon  their  right  to  construe,  in 
their  own  case,  and  in  their  own  favor,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings  of  the  terms  used,  and  the  right 
to  interpret  in  the  same  way,  the  declarations 
of  writer.s  w  horn,  for  this  purpose,  they  would 
m.ike  to  contradict  themselves  It  is  hard  for 
them  to  kick  against  the  pri -ks.  It  w’ould  be 
more  magnaiiiinous,  in  my  view,  to  give  up  the 
dispute  at  once  with  a  good  grace,  and  lake  the 
ground  that,  let  the  ministry  be  Apostolical  as 
we  claim  it,  this  is  of  far  less  importance  than 
practical  holiness  in  the  subjects  of  this  minis¬ 
try.  In  this  opinion  we  would  join  them.  And 
we  should  then  be,  at  least  some  degrees  near¬ 
er  to  union  than  before,  which  would  produce 
that  most  desirable  result,  the  increase  of  good 
will  and  kind  feelings  for  each  other. 

The  way  of  the  consistent  Churchman,  how¬ 
ever,  is  as  strait  as  it  is  plain,  "  right  onward,” 
as  the  poet  has  it,  stedfast,  unwavering.  We  do 

•  Cromwell  granted  liberty  orconvcicBce  to  all  but  Cata- 
olict,  and  Prelaiiats,  and  by  that  meant  he  both  attached 
the  wild  •cetanes  to  his  own  person,  and  employed  thorn  in 
curbing  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Presbyterians.  "I 
am  the  only  man,”  be  often  said,  “  who  ha:>  known  bow  to 
subdue  that  insolent  sect,  which  can  suffer  nothing  but 
itself.”— Hume. 
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believe  our  Church  to  be  built  on  the  Apostolic  |  ing  to  us,  certainly  not  the  trouble  of  defending.  |  temper  and  disposition  in  that  it  is  not  only  an 

foundation  we  claim  for  it.  As  such  we  are  bou^  «ut,  while  we  do  *•  contend  earnestly"  for  it,  ds  a  ;  my  .body,  but  to  my  mind  too  ;  my 

to  adhere  to  It,  as  to  the  truth,  to  the  whole  truth  ;  thing  of  some  value,  in  our  eyes,  we  are  not  called  _  .u  /  i  .u  • 

and  which  never  can  be  compromised,  and  yet  pre  '  on  to  defend  it  otherwise  than  “  with  meekness  and  being  tneretore  made  the  more  active, 

serve  “  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God.”  I  feir.’’  We  disclaim  erecting  ourselves  into  a  tribu-  and,  by  consequence,  faithful  to  wait  upon  my 

Concessions  of  prsnctofe  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  I  nal  to  censure,  or  condemn  others.  Candor  an)  soul,  and  be  employed  by  her  in  whatever  bu* 

as  even  Archbishop  Wake  himtelf  found  out  by  ex  - 1  courtesy  forbid  it.  Christianity  does  not  command  siness  she  is  engaged. _ bishop  beveridoe. 

perience  when  he  had  grown  old,  and  acknowledged,  i  it ;  and  does  not  require  us  to  press  on  the  view  of  j  _ _ _ 

never  satisfy.  Such  temporizing  expedients  never  |  others  offensive  opin.ons,  even  if  they  be  true.  And,  wpepn  w  ivf  vrti'ir  iN'rnwi-' 

yet  did  good,  nor  ever  will.  For  the  spirit  of  en- !  I  am  entirely  willing  to  say  with  “the  ever  memo-;  »/  A  ■ 

cniachment,  like  Solomon’s  horse-leech,  never  says '  rable”  John  Hales.  “  I  would  renounce  the  religion  ^  Mr.  Editor, — I  happened  a  few  days  since  to 

“  it  is  enough.’’  Like  the  concessions  of  the  Ro- 1  of  the  Church  of  England  to-morrow,  if  it  obliged  '  lay  my  hands  upon  a  volume  which  contains  a 
man  Emperors  to  their  barbarian  invaders,  they  but  me  to  believe  that  any  other  Christians  would  be  variety  of  useful  hints  for  Clergymen  •  anil  cn- 
ieflame  the  cupidity  it  was  vainly  imagined  they  damned,  who  did  not  wish  me  to  be  so.”  couraired  bv  the  favorable  receiHion  which  voii 

would  satisfy.  They  proclaim  the  weakness  of  the  Our  object  has  been  to  investigate  and  convince  | ,  ^  i  ..  »i^  -  >  ^ 

conceder.  They  invite  contempt,  and  they  de- i  ourselves  we  were  right.  If,  in  doing  thi-».  thecoii- j  to  your  Iriend  Aliquiss  conimii- 

serve  it.  i  verse  of  the  proposition  be  claimed  to  follow  as  a  nication,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  extract. 

We  must  not  be  deterred  from  the  maintenance !  necessary  consequence — that  others,  not  assenting  '  which'is  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject, 
of  our  principles,  on  all  proper  occasions,  by  the  odi- '  either  to  our  premises  or  our  conclusions,  of  course  ]  a  or  fnriretriilness  of  nnrh  advice  au-si 

urn  some  attempt  to  cast  on  us  for  doing  so,  with  a !  are  wrong,-we  reply  this  is  an  inference  for  them  '  «  if  Jll^  L 

view  of  weakening,  if  possible,  our  conviction  of\  to  look  to,  and  if  tree,  one  which  we  cannot  help,  exclamations  as  loud  as  those  alluded 

their  correctness,  and  of  slackening  our  efforts  in  and  should  be  glad  to  remove  by  the  only  means  in  j  “Y  correspondent^  whilst  it  most  serious* 
defending  them.  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  learned  i  our  power.  If  we  believe  our  tailh  to  he  right,  we  ,  ly  militates  against  the  independence  and  use- 

Bishop  llcrsley,  “  we  must  not  be  scared  from  our'  are  bound,  when  assailed,  to  prove  it  to  be  so,  if  we  i  fulness  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Yours, 

duty  by  the  idle  terror  of  a  nickname,  artfully  appli- 1  can.  We  may  do  this  an  1  yet  proiviunce  judgment  Ni'Nqcis. 

ed  to  us,  in  violation  of  the  tree  meaning  of  the  term,  j  on  no  man.  To  his  own  conscience,  and  “  to  his  «c  . „....iif  i-  l  j  .  ' 

We  must  be  content  to  be  High  CburcLen,  or  we  i  own  master  must  he  stand  or  fall.”  So  far  as  others  .  Nevef  allow  j  oursdf  f®  /ir«  beyond  your 
cannot  be  Churchmen  at  all.  For  be,  who  thinks  of,  are  wrong  (in  our  view)  we  lament  it.  So  lar  as  they  '■  income.  He  who  does  this,  must  either  con* 

God’s  ministers  as  the  mere  rerrnntr  of  the  slate,  (or ;  are  right  we  rejoice.  Be  it  purs  to  imitate  all '  tract  debts  without  a  rational  prospect  of  pay* 

of  the  people)  is  out  of  the  Church,  severed  from  it;  wherein  others  do  hitter  than  ourselves,  and  shun  jpg  them,  or  he  must  expect  to  have  them  dis* 
by  a  kind  of  self-excommunication.”  Our  dissent-  what  we  think  to  be  wrong.  Religious  duty,  grow- |  ^  hand  of  charity*  either  of 

ing  brethren,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Phdip  of ;  ing  out  of  the  Gospel,  combines  “  good  will  towanis  r  .u  •  i  u 

M^edon,  se^m  most  anxious  to  establish  and  nour  I  men.  and  peace  on  earth,’’  with  “  glory  to  God.”  j  unworthy  of  the  ministerial  character, 

ish  the  distinction  of  High  and  Low  Church,  and  to  ■  It  calls,  therefore,  for  no  breach  of  the  law  of  kind-  |  However  scanty,  therefore,  your  income  may 
extend  the  false  and  injurious  impression  that  th«- i  ness  towards  our  neighbors.  .And  it  is  as  much  our  be,  rigidly  reduce  your  expenditures  within  its 
principles  of  the  former,  are  not  favorable  to  the  |  interest,  as  our  duty,  when  occasion  demands  that  '  [t  is  not  disreputable  to  lie  poor  ;  but 

growth  of  practical  piety,  and  that  they  cannot  be ,  we  “  give  a  reason  of  the  that  is  in  us,”  to  ab- j,  disreputable  to  be  prodigal  of  other 

consistently  united  ;  as.  it  a  man  be  a  High  church-  stain,  then  and  at  all  times,  from  irntaiing  recrimi- I  ,  „„„„  j  •.  '  .u  . 

man,  he  cannot  be  religious,  or  if  religious,  not  a  ;  nation,  and  the  bitterness  of  parly  spirit.  I.et  the  j  ®  "’uuey.  Imlced  it  appears  to  me  that 

High-churchman.  What  if  we  were  to  say,  be  that  onlv  strife  be  wlio  stiall  lead  a  life  most  in  accord-  lew  things  can  more  nagraiitly  evince  the  want 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  Presbyterian  ordination  ance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospid,  and  do  the  of  principle  than  living  luxuriously  on  property 
has  got  no  religion,  and  he  that  lliiwks  it  of  no  value  |  most  good  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  remembering  al  ^gt  your  own.  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Ob* 
has, -which  would  be  an  exactly  equal  absurdity  ?  ways  the  utter  uselessness  of*'  |»>e  ,/ore.  of  g^li-  (Vol.  xxii.  p.  .Wl.)  expresses  himself  on 

How  piamly,  then,  does  it  become  our  duty  to  are^nesO  a/rmc,  and  that  without  holiness  no  man  i*  *  •  rii  l-  i. 

down  this  religious  slander,  and  to  refute  it  by  our |  shall  see  the  Lord.”  Let  each  one  among  us  do  bis  subject  in  the  lolluning  language,  which 

lives;  and  by  silencing  the  gain-aayer  to  convince  |  own  duty  with  faithfulness,  and  confidenW^  trust  the  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  too  strong.  "A 
the  world  one  may  be  a  High  churchman  as  well  a  event  to  God.  Clergyman  overwhelmed  with  debts  to  his  pa- 

High-presbyterian,  and  yet  have  Ch.'istiauity  in  his  “  Tu  tua  fac  cures,  cirtera  mitte  Deo.”  rishioners,  whether  his  debts  arise  from  vanity 

k* I  r  *  A  LAYMAN,  or  from  improvidence^  loses  his  intiuence  over. 

W  e  bear  well  enouffh  the  eeneral  proposition,  tuat  .  .  .  ,  ^  n  -ri  •  i 

we  are  not  a>  g^ood  as  we  oug:ht  to  be ;  being  a  truth  ^  ^  ^  their  minds;  and  it  is  well  if  he  be  not  also 

all  admit  because  we  can  tolerate  censure,  deaden-'  ."tlUSlC  A  DEVOl’T  RECKE.ATIO.’V.  guilty,  as  too  many  persons  who  heedlessly 


High-presbyterian,  and  yet  have  Ch.'istiauity  in  his 
heart,  as  well  as  on  his  lipt. 

We  bear  well  enougti  the  general  proposition,  tliat 
we  are  not  as  good  as  we  ouglit  to  be  ;  being  a  truth 
all  admit  because  we  can  tolerate  censure,  deaden¬ 
ed  by  being  made  common  to  all.  But  ilie  great 


Tu  tua  fac  cures,  cirtera  mitte  Deo.’ 
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ed  by  being  made  common  to  all.  But  ilie  great  |  What  I  have  found  the  best  recreation,  both  plunge  into  debt  are,  of  artifices,  evasions,  and 
cause.aftcrall,  why  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  body  and  my  mind,  whensoever  either  of '  perhaps  worse  offences,  which  must  bring  him 

Xht"be  ex“i!^te%ror  need  of  it,  is  music,  which  exer*  'intof  contempt,  and  utterly  destroy  the  spiritual 

its  foundation,  is  the  deficiency  of  personal  pi-|Cises  at  once  both  my  body  and  my  soul ;  espe-  jencct  of  his  ministrations.  However  rigid  the 
ety  among  ourselves,  generally.  It  is  time  wejcially  when  I  play  myself.  For  then  methinks  .economy  called  for  by  a  clergyman’s  circum* 
heard  this,  doubtless  unpalatable  truth,  from  .  the  same  motion  that  my  hand  makes  upon  the  |  stances,  to  that  degree  of  economy  he  is  consci* 

some  other  lips  than  those  of  our  elergvmen,  instrument  makes  upon  my  eiitiously  bound  to  submit ;  and  every  step  be* 

and  our  opponents.  And  it  is  time  that  we  laid  it  to  ,  .  n  -  '  j  •.  .  j  •  .  ui  ■  .  e 

heart,  and  i^ndered  on  its  consequences ;  and  that  I  5  '"y  *1”^“®’  composes  my  yond  it,  except  under  inevitable  visitations  of 

we  were  stimulated  thereby  to  greater  efforts  for  our  j  ihoushls,  delights  my  ear,  recreates  my  mind,  Providence,  is  an  advance  towards  disgrace  and 
own  religious  improvement,  and  “  growth  in  grace,”  j  and  80  not  only  fits  me  for  after-business,  but  .  ruin,  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister.” — Church- 
that  we  give  not  “ocfasion  to  the  enemies  of  Israel  i  fills  niy  heart  at  the  present  with  pure  and  use-  i/ian. 

to  blaspheme.”  It  is  not  my  busings  to  inquire  in-  j  fg,  thoughts  ;  so  that  when  music  sounds  the  J  - ^ - T 

S  *Be  tS  L  dutyVoSrSe^gy?”^  But*,®  reZve  j  'weellieM  in  my  ear,  truth  commonly  flows  the  i  HE  PAS.si(»s  OF  INFANCY, 

these  causes  by  a  remedy  acting  with  an  influence  I  clearest  into  my  mind. — And  hence  1  find  my  I  Let  not  the  reader  be  surprised  at  Lite  ex* 
which  shall  appear  permanent ; — free  the  Church  as'i  soul  is  become  more  harmonious,  by  being  ac-  i  pression,  ”  the  passions  of  infancy.”  Afany  of 

far  as  possible,  from  its  impurity  of  earthly  mix-  ciislomed  so  much  to  harmony,  and  so  averse  the  passions,  it  is  true,  have  al  this  e.irly  period 

ture  lift  up  its  thoughts  far  beyond  its  eanbly  tab- 1  j||  ,nanner  of  discord,  that  the  least  jarring  ,  no  existence,  while  others  may  be  said  to  be  yet 

8Te?r,VniverTaMvUrthatmKr1ous'!undM^^^^  ®'‘her  in  notes  or  words,  seem  very  in  the  bud;  nevertheless,  even  in  the  cradle. 

something  beyond and  mostropid,  in  the  view  of  harsh  and  unpleasant  to  me.  fear,  anger  and  rpsenimeiit  display  themselves, 

the  writer,  would  be  its  immediate  imrease.  Thcj  That  there  is  something  more  I*  an  ordinary  oftentimes  to  a  very  great  extent,  producing 
serious,  the  thoughtful,  the  devout  would  then  crowd  i  jg  music,  appears  from  David’s  making  u>e  (if  present  injury  to  the  little  beings  by  w  horn  they 
Its  temples,  and  “enter  into  Us  courts  with  praise.”  jj  J  j  jl^g  g^j]  spirit  from  Saul ;  and  are  exhibited,  and  if  not  combated,  promptly 

The  more  reflecting  of  our  Congregational  brethren.  ,  ”,  ,  j  •  j-  -  i  ,  i  u  j  .  .  i 

who  are  not  satisfied  to  take  their  religious  opinions !  t-l'sha  for  bringing  the  good  spirit  ufion  him-  and  judicio-isly,  taking  such  deep  root  as  to  be 

wholly  upon  trust,  yet  have  their  doubts,  and  their  |  self-  From  which  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  with  dimcully  eradicated,  or  even  controlled  in 
misgivings,  and  must  continue  to  have.  And  if  our  i  there  is  really  a  sort  of  secret  and  charming  ,  after  life.  The  proper  moral  educaiivn  of  in¬ 
religious  impressions  and  practice  we^e  in  all  re  ^  gg^ver  in  it,  that  naturally  dispels  from  the  fants  is  a  subject  not  exactly  within  our  prov* 

,„i„d,ll.ot  moslofthosebUck  humor,  »l„ch  mi- ;  «<•  have  iho  .ubjoct, 

these  doubts  would  soon  fe-unite  what  never  should  the  evil  spirit  uses  to  brood  upon,  and  by  com-  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  few  observations 
have  been  sundered,  and  bring  into  one  fold  of  Chris-  (losing  it  into  a  more  regular,  sweet,  end  do-  on  the  influence  which  the  indulgence  of  these 
tian  love  those  who  now  go  astray  under  different^  cile  disposition,  renders  it  fitter  for  llie  Holy  passions  has  upon  the  health  of  young  children, 
shepherds.  '  Siiirit  to  work  upon,  the  more  susceptive  o!  di-i  Crying,  screaming,  and  vaVioiis  m<.ticns  of  the 

fo,fnrdXr™is  n"  for  7^00,1^1^01  j  nies-«enger  ,o  con- !  limbs  and  body,  are  the  means  by  which  the 

man  to  stand  on.  Our  ministry  was  intended  to  be  |  'ej  understanding.  But  however  j  passions  of  fear  and  anger  ate  expressed  during 

exclusive,  from  the  beginning,  in  the  channel  I  have  j  that  be,  I  must  necessarily  acknowledge,  that  of !  ii’f^Dcy.  Children,  it  is  true,  frequently  cry 
marked  out.  Were  it  not,  it  would  be  worth  noth- 1  all  recreations  this  is  the  more  suitable  to  my  |  pain  or  uneasiness,  while  not  unfrequently 
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tl.eir  criea  would  ap|)ear  to  be  excited  by  a  kind  I 
of  instinctive  impulse,  there  bein|{  no  other  | 
cause  to  whicii,  apparently,  they  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted.  Many  authors  have  indeed  conceived  it 
improper  to  prevent,  in  any  case,  the  cryinir  of 
inraiil!>,  unless  it  proceed  from  absolute  pain  or 
sickness;  they  believe  that,  during;  this  period  : 
of  life,  frt.4|ucnt  hts  of  cryiiijj  arc  useful,  by  ex* ' 
panding  the  chest,  developing;  the  lungs,  and  ^ 
calling  into  exercise  the  muscles  of  respiration.  | 
That,  to  a  certain  extent,  these  eflects  are  pro-  i 
duced  by  the  crying  of  infants,  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed.  But  is  not  true  that  cry  ing  is  very  common 
in  infants  during  health,  and  when  properly  ; 
nursed  ;  nor  that  allowing  them  frequent  indul¬ 
gence  in  it  has  any  salutary  effect ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  a  common  observation,  that  fretful 
and  peevish  children  seldom  thrive  well.  When  I 
from  any  cause,  whether  improper  food,  or  j 
clothing,  pain  or  passion,  an  infant  is  thrown  in¬ 
to  frequent  fits  of  crying,  particularly  when 
these  fits  are  violent  and  long  continued,  as  is 
generally  the  case  when  they  are  excited  by  i 
fear  or  anger,  their  effects  arc  often  very  serious. 
The  undue  amount  of  blood  which  they  deter-  ) 
mine  to  the  brain,  not  unfrequeiiily  proiluccs 
an  injury  of  this  organ,  laying  the  foundation  J 
for  dropsy  of  the  head,  or  giving  rise  to  convul¬ 
sions  of  various  kinds.  Hence  the  impf>rtance| 
of  avoiding  every^:ause  capable  of  exciting  these 
violent  jiaroxysins  of  crying,  nr,  when  they  have  ^ 
been  excited,  of  ende.ivoriiig  quickly  to  calm  ! 
them,  by  walking  the  infant  af>out,  or  attracting  j 
its  attention  by  some  oiiject  calculated  to  amuse  | 
it.  Two  means,  however,  which  are  frequent¬ 
ly  resorted  to,  to  stop  the  cries  of  infants,  are  ; 
strongly  to  be  reprobated.  The  first  is,  apply- ; 
ing  it  immediately  to  the  breast,  or  forcing  into! 
its  stomach  with  the  sivooti  a  quantity  ot  food.  | 
This  may  quiet  the  child,  and  even  cause  it  to  ^ 
sleep,  but  almost  always  has  the  effect  of  over¬ 
loading  the  stomach,  and  of  inducing  sickness,  | 
colicky  pains,  or  other  mischief.  The  other 
means  '.o  which  we  have  alluded,  is  the  use  of 
laudanum,  paregoric,  or  other  opiates ;  this,  if 
frequently  repeated,  never  fails  to  destroy  the 
|)owers  of  the  stomach,  to  retard  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  body,  and  to  indiw'-.e  a  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  the  system  altogether  adverse 
to  the  health  and  life  of  the  child.  Quieting 
drops,  as  they  are  termed,  carminatives,  cor¬ 
dials,  or  anodynes,  should  never  be  given  to  an 
infant  during  a  state  of  health.  The  only  com¬ 
posing  means  which  art  may  at  any  time  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  employ,  are  gentle  motion,  and  the 
soft  and  soothing  lullaby  of  the  nurse.  In  chil¬ 
dren,  even  at  a  very  early  period,  a  kind  of 
cheerfulness  of  disposition  may  be  excited  by 
various  innocent  means,  and  this  probably  is 
the  very  Ivest  manner  of  avoiding  those  rei>eated 
and  violent  spells  of  crying,  from  which  injury 
is  to  Ire  anticipated.  Infants,  when  kept  free 
from  filth  and  every  cause  of  uneasiness,  when 
loosely  clad,  sheltered  from  cold,  and  allowed 
their  proper  amount  of  rest,  are  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  cheerfulness — an  inclination  which  is 
further  promoted  by  gentle  exercise  in  the  arms 
of  the  nurse;  by  the  cheerful  countenance  and 
tender  can  s  of  the  mother :  by  the  many  olijccts 
which  attract  its  attention  in  the  0(M;n  air  during 
the  wanner  season'*  of  the  year ;  as  well  as  by 
the  simple  cheerful  songs  of  the  nursery.  'I’lie 
m  itlier  who  is  herself  of  an  amiable  and  cheer- 
fu.  disposition,  must  perform  but  illy  her  duties 
as  a  nurse,  or  she  would  never  have  cause  to 
complain  that  her  time  is  wholly  occuped  during 
the  day,  and  her  rest  disturbed  at  night,  by  the 
cries  of  a  fretful  iufant. — Journal  of  Health. 
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II.VRTFOKD,  MAY  7.  Is3i. 

This  number  of  our  paper  complies  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  W.vti  iim.v.v  ;  and  with  it  j 
lenninate  our  labours  as  Editor.  On  retiring 
from  a  situation  .n  which  we  were  a  year  since 
very  unexpectedly  placed,  it  will  not  he  de<  iiied 
improper  that  we  should  offer  some  ajMilogy  for 
the  many  deficiencies  which  have  been  appa¬ 
rent  in  ihe  performance  of  a  duly  for  w  hich  we 
are  free  to  admit  we  have  ever  felt  illy  qualified. 

At  the  termination  of  the  third  volume,  the 
{taper  was  thrown,  by  unforeseen  circumsian- 
ces,  into  such  a  situation  as  to  render  its  further 
continuance, in  the  npiiiionof  mristofits  friends, 
inijtossible.  ('nwilling  to  see  a  periodical  pos¬ 
sessing  so  respectable  a  patronage — one  that 
had  been  and  might  still  be  made  of  no  small 
advantage  o  the  Church,  die,  as  it  were,  an 
unnatural  death,  we  were  induced  to  undertake 
tiie  duties  of  Editor,  with  the  hope  that  before 
the  close  of  another  year,  permanent  provision 
might  be  made  for  its  continuance.  To  serve 
the  Church  was  our  object — and  though  we 
have  fallen  very  far  short  of  what  we  desir¬ 
ed  to  do,  yet  our  friends  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  situation  to  an  inexperienced  Layman,  has 
been  trying  in  the  extreme — attended  with  ma- 
ny  perplexities,  and  its  duties  performed  amidst 
prulessioiial  and  other  numerous  engagements, 
wholly  diverse  in  their  general  character  from 
the  pursuits  and  from  the  subjects  which  should 
pro{)erly  occupy  the  mind  of  an  Editor  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  periodical.  As  a  reward,  however,  for 
our  well  meant  labours,  we  have  now  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  resigning  the  paper,  so  often  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  prayers,  into  the  hands  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  piety,  talents,  learning,  and  regard 
fur  the  Church,  are  such  as  to  leave  no  duubt 
that  the  former  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the 
\\  atchman  will  be  speedily  restored.  M  e  feel 
amply  compensated  for  our  year  of  toil  and 
anxiety,  by  the  reflection  that  through  our  ef¬ 
forts  the  paper  has  been  preserved  to  be  placed 
in  such  hands. 

To  the  few  who  have  contributed  their  aid 
during  the  year  past,  we  return  our  thanks, 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  continue  their  as¬ 
sistance  to  our  successor ;  and  to  him  we  would 
say,  "  we  wish  thee  good  luck  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

M  e  cannot  lay  down  our  pen  till  we  have  paid 
our  feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  lament¬ 
ed  friend,  whose  contributions  have  heretofore 
been  wost  acceptable  to  the  readers* of  the 
M' atchman,  and  whose  obituary  closes  tins  vol¬ 
ume.  Little  did  we  think,  w  bi  n  wriiing  our 
remarks  upon  the  “  Rector  and  his  Family'’  in 
our  last  paper  but  one,  that  we  should  so  soon 
he  called  to  drop  a  tear  over  the  grave  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  But  we  sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope  ; 
he  has  gone  in  peace  with  his  God, — blessed 
be  his  duly  .Name, — and  in  charity  with  the 
world — henceforth  he  rests  from  his  labours. 


oBirr.ABY. 

Dico,  It  hii  late  residence  in  Krooklvn,  Connecticut,  on 
"uturday  Ust,  the  30th  nit.  Col.  U.\sul  Pit.sam,  fjetl 
71  voir*. 

\Vhen  the  aped,  the  excellent,  and  the  honoured  pns* 
.iway  Iroiii  the  eXrth,  it  is  due,  not  ni'-re  to  their  meinurv, 
than  to  the  generations  that  come  after  them,  to  make  re¬ 
cord  ol  their  rirtuea  and  their  aerricea.  The  children  can 
receire  no  better  legacy  th.in  the  fair  fame  and  good  ex- 
ample*  of  their  fathers.  To  commemorate  such  men,  as  it 
I*  a  lacred  duty  to  their  country,  so  it  is  the  precious  and 
peculiar  privilege  of  their  private  friends — doubly  precious 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  name  them  is  to  praise. 

Col.  i'utnam  waa  tbe  worthy  son  of  an  lionored  father,  a 


I 
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man  of  whom  Washington  hore  witness,  that  he  had  con¬ 
tributed  •*  a  distinguished  part”  towards  the  attainment  of 
hi*  country’s  happiness  and  security  He  inherited,  and 
well  sustained,  a  name,  which,  till  the  story  of  American 
Independence  shall  be  forgotten,  will  be  held  synonomoua 
with  whatever  is  most  daring  in  coungr,  and  chivalric  in 
honor.  The  first  intelligence  of  the  affair  at  Lexington 
found  Major  (ieneral  I'utiiain,  it  is  said,  at  his  plough  ;  and 
mounting  one  of  the  horses  with  which  he  was  at  work,  he 
arrived  on  the  day  in  which  be  heard  it,  at  Cambridge. 
Ills  son,  not  yet  17,  soon  followed,  and  was  at  his  father’s 
head  quarters,  it  Inman  farm,  in  Cambridge,  during  the 
battle  of  Hunker-Hill,  in  which  the  latter  born  a  part  ao 
honorably  distingnished.  Repairing  to  New. York,  on  the 
evacuation  of  Boston,  by  the  British,  he  was  appointed  his 
father’s  aid,  with  the  rank  of  Major;  being  associated,  in 
the  Geiie-al’s  military  family,  with  Col.  Aaron  Burr,  and 
the  late  (feneT.il  Humphries.  In  this  capscitv  he  acted 
until  1780,  when  General  Butnam  retiring  from  the  army,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  parslytic  shock,  his  son  returned 
home  with  him,  to  assist  in  the  reparation  of  bis  affairs,  de¬ 
ranged  by  his  long  sbsence  in  the  public  service.  Donng 
the  late  war.  Major  Putnam  received  a  Colonel’s  commis¬ 
sion,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  exempts. 

Never  was  there  a  private  citixen  more  honored,  or  more 
deserving  of  honor,  than  Col.  Putnam.  In  all  the  social  and 
domestic  relations,  be  was  moat  excellent  and  exemplary. 
His  ancient  mansion  was  the  abode  of  the  most  generous 
hospitality.  H.s  hand  was  alwaya  open  and  active  in  the 
promotion  of  benevolent  and  useful  objects.  He  was  a 
true  gentleman  “of  the  old  School,”  blending  most  ftli- 
citously  its  sterling  virtnes  with  its  graceful  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  delight  of  every  society,  ne  was  most  admira¬ 
ble  as  the  true  and  faithful  friend,  the  kind  and  excellent 
father,  in  the  circle  of  those  whom  he  best  loved,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  his  happy  family.  Col.  Putnam,  professing 
the  “  noble  Christian  faith,”  made  noble  profession  of  it, 
Its  principles  and  precepts  filled  bis  warm  and  generous 
heart,  and  ran  over  into  all  his  life.  Attached,  on  convic¬ 
tion,  to  the  churrh  which  he  deemed  primitive  and  apostol¬ 
ic,  as  well  as  holy  and  evangelical,  the  Protestant  Kpis- 
copal  (  hurch,  he  was  the  firm  defender  of  her  faith,  the 
generous  supporter  of  her  institutions,  the  devout  partaker 
in  her  worship.  Indeed,  his  heart  was  in  the  Church— and 
It  made  him  prodigal,  almost  to  a  fault,  in  his  benefactions 
and  exertions  fur  her  interests.  The  parsonage  and  glebe 
at  Brooklyn  redeemed  from  incumbrances,  sod  repaired, 
and  the  church  at  Pomfret  erected,  chiefly  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  his  unwearied  efforts,  are  enduring  nionuments 
of  the  sincerity  of  hia  devotion.  And  benntilully  did  his 
life  exemplify  the  faith  which  he  embraced,  and  the  worship 
which  he  loved.  .An  upright  purpose,  a  course  of  set  ion, 
direct,  disinterested  snd  resolute,  a  generous  regard  of  the 
infirmiiies  and  necessities  of  others,  nnesrity  that  knew  no 
iruile,  fidelity  that  never  wavererl  and  never  failed — with 
these  he  adorned  the  diKtrine  of  God  his  Saviour  ;  and  his 
cheerful  countenance,  warm  hand,  and  kindly  heart  com¬ 
mended  to  others  the  religion  by  which  they  were  inspired. 
Ill  the  latter  part  of  his  “  g'XMl  old  sge,”  he  was  the  reality 
of  all  that  fancy  sketches  of  the  ancient  patriarch.  You 
mig'it  suppose  him  “Corneliua  the  Centurion,”  reposing 
uiiJer  Abrafiam’s  oak  at  .Mainre,  dignified  and  consecrated, 
not  subdued  bv  age.  As  he  grew  in  grace,  and  went  on 
towards  perfection,  he  abounded  in  humility  and  meekness. 
His  piety,  like  iieneroua  wine,  was  irellowei  and  richer  for 
Its  years.  He  was  acheeiful,  because  a  faithful  and  a  grateful 
Christian.  The  disease  which  terminated  hia  mortal  life, 
though  severe,  was  not  of  long  duration.  It  found  him  dis¬ 
engaged  from  the  world  and  prepared  to  die.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  a  Christian  might,  he  desired  to  “  depart  and  be 
with  Chriit.”  His  last  words  were  “  Come  Lord  Jesus  !” 
He  has  gone  to  his  grave  “  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of 
corn  coin«th  in  Its  season.  He  awaits,  in  peace  and  hope, 
the  gathering  of  that  glorious  harvai,  of  which  Jesus  was 
the  “  fir-t  fruils  ”  “  .Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  ii  peace.” 


NOTICE. 

There  will  he  a  meeting  of  llie  STANDING  CoMMITTCE  of 
ihe  Dioriw,  in  llarlfur'l,  on  Tiii'sday,  .May  3Isl,  at  10  u'clurk, 
A.  M  Ail  perwHis  haviug  business  to  trnns:icl  wiili  them,  are 
rrt|uested  hi  present  it  at  ihe  aieeling,  as  noue  can  be  attended  to 
oiler  tlie  opening  of  tlie  Cuivenlion. 

By  urdir  of  the  Pnvi'lent, 

N.  S  AVHF.ATON,  Srerrlnry. 

CO.NVE.NTIO.N.  ~ 

Notice  is  herdiy  given  that  tin-  Annc  al  Convention  of  tlie 
PriHestaiu  Fipis*  o|«l  Churcli,  of  the  Dioceae  of  Cooneclicui,  will 
be  hohlen  in  Christ  Church,  in  llie  City  of  Hartford,  on  AVed- 
nesilay,  the  first  day  of  Juno  next. 

By  ilieappoinUm-nl  of  tlie  Hisbop, 

AVH.LIAM  JAKVIS,  Ster-lary. 

N.  B  Thi-re  will  be  a  Cairtwwrrm  »f  the  C/ergy  al  the  real. 
d.-nre  of  ihe  Bisliop,  the  preceding  evening,  at  (  n’elnrk. 

Airtril  2^.  1131. 

pvBLiimi:!)  M  p:hkly 

F.  J.  HUNTINGTON, 

COENER  OP  MAIN  AND  ASVLCM  rraBETt, 

1  HAKTFORD,  (Co.n.n.) 


